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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

TO  THE  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BRANCH, 
BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

By  G.  E.  SHUTTLEWORTH,  B.A.,  M.D.,  &c. 
Gentlemen, 

In  casting  about  for  a subject  upon  which  to 
address  you  to-day,  it  occurred  to  me  that  possibly 
“Education  as  viewed  from  a medical  standpoint” 
might  prove  of  some  interest.  To  our  profession, 
indeed,  the  oft-quoted  Terentian  maxim  especially 
applies  : — “ Humani  nil  a me  alienum  puto  and 
whether  we  consider  the  subject  of  education 
simply  as  citizens  or  in  the  capacity  of  medical 
guardians  of  the  rising  generation,  we  shall  find 
much  that  is  worthy  of  careful  attention.  The 
extension  of  School  Boards  and  of  Free  Schools 
year  by  year  brings  more  closely  home  to  us  by 
that  cogent  argmnentum  ad  honnnem — the  appeal 
to  the  pocket — the  importance  of  the  matter,  and 
in  the  latest  Report  of  the  Education  Department 
for  England  and  Wales  I find  it  stated  rhat 
the  State  assists  in  the  education  of  five-and- 
a-half  million  children  at  a cost  of  over  four 
millions  per  annum.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
from  the  economical  side  as  from  its  physiological 
and  hygienic  aspects  that  I propose  to  approach 
the  subject.  The  relations  of  heredity  to 
education,  and  of  education  to  development,  the 
importance  of  physical  training,  the  approach  to 
mind  through  matter  by  the  avenue  of  the  senses 
and  perceptions,  the  question  of  manual  training, 
and  the  role  of  technical  instruction  in  connexion 
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with  school  life,  and,  last  but  not  least,  education 
in  relation  to  sex,  are  some  of  the  topics  on  which 
I would  desire  briefly  to  touch.  Should  some  of 
my  audience  be  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Apelles, 
“ Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,”  let  me  remind  them 
that  it  is  not  many  centuries  “ since  the  teaching 
and  healing  faculties  were  in  the  same  hands 
that  Linacre,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  though  M.D.  of  Padua  and  an  Oxford- 
don,  was  the  tutor  of  Prince  Arthur  (son  of  Henry 
VII.)  and  of  Sir  Thomas  More  ; and  that  John 
Locke,  who  if  not  a medical  graduate  practised 
medicine  in  Oxford,  was  the  author  not  only  of  the 
immortal  “Treatise  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing,” but  of  “ Thoughts  on  Education,”  which 
embody  much  of  what  I may  call  the  medical 
view  of  the  subject. 

If,  as  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  statesman, 
“ Educating  is  man-making,”  surely  our  profestion 
is,  of  all  others,  the  best  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  modus  operaudi.  Paley  somewhere 
defines  education  as  “ Every  preparation  that  is 
made  in  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  our  lives.” 
It  is  a one-sided  view  of  education  to  think  of  it  as 
limited  to  the  intellectual  faculties  alone  ; and  yet 
it  is  a view  which  we  find  prominent  in  the 
writings  of  some  who  were  accepted  as  educational 
authorities  not  so  many  years  ago.  Latterly, 
I venture  to  hope,  there  are  signs  of  a better 


* C.  Roberts,  F.R.C.S.,  " Proceedings  of  Manch.  Conf.,  on  Education 
under  Healthy  conditions,”  p.  181. 
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understanding  between  members  of  the  teaching 
and  of  the  medical  professions  than  heretofore 
prevailed,  to  the  advantage  of  both.  The  Confer- 
ences on  School  Hygiene  at  the  International 
Health  Exhibition  in  1884,  followed  by  discussions 
at  Manchester  on  “ Education  under  Healthy 
Conditions,”  afforded  opportunities  for  rapproche- 
ment, which  have  since  borne  good  fruit ; and  quite 
recently  a Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation have  been  prosecuting  a laborious  enquiry 
into  the  condition,  physical  and  mental,  of  our 
school  children,  the  results  of  which,  as  reported 
by  Dr.  Fras.  Warner  to  the  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene  (held  in  London  last  year),  may  be 
expected  to  have  a far-reaching  influence  on  modes 
of  education. 

The  relations  of  Heredity  to  Educa- 
tion.— It  has  been  well  said  by  Dr.  Clouston  (of 
Edinburgh)  that  “ the  important  laws  of  hereditary 
transmission  of  weaknesses  and  peculiarities  and 
strong  points  must  be  studied  and  kept  in  mind, 
so  far  as  we  know  them,  by  the  educators  of  youth. 
To  hear  some  persons  talk,  you  would  imagine  that 
every  youth  and  maid  had  a constitution  as  free 
from  faults  and  weak  points,  and  as  little  liable  to 
go  wrong,  as  a forty-shilling  watch.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  every  man  and  woman  is 
like  their  progenitors  in  the  main  . . . It  is 

one  of  the  future  problems  of  physiology  and  medi- 
cine to  deduce  the  exact  laws  of  heredity  in  living 
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beings,  and  to  counteract  the  evil  hereditary  ten- 
dencies through  conditions  of  life.  To  do  the 
latter  we  shall  have  to  begin  early  in  life,  and  we 
shall  have  to  control  the  education  especially,  and 
make  it  conformable  to  nature’s  indications,  laws 
and  conditions.”*  In  other  words,  the  physician 
who  is  cognisant  of  the  transmissible  failings  of  a 
family  may  do  good  service  by  seeing  that  its 
rising  members  are  not  subjected  to  undue  strain 
at  school  in  the  direction  of  inherited  weakness. 
“ Per  aspera  ad  astra  ” — which  may  be  freely  ren- 
dered, “by  many  scars,  we  reach  the  stars” — is 
an  ambitious  motto,  but  is  not  of  universal  appli- 
cation ; and  children  of  neurotic  parentage,  who 
are  often  precocious,  must  not  be  pushed  on,  or 
they  will  break  down  by  the  way.  There  is  sound 
philosophy  in  Gloster’s  asides  with  reference  to  his 
clever  but  unfortunate  nephew, 


and 


“ So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne’er  live  long." 


“ Short  summers  lightly  have  a forward  spring.” 

Richard  III.,  Act  3,  Sc.  1. 


The  relation  of  Education  to  Develop- 
ment is  little  more  than  an  amplification  of 
the  doctrine  of  heredity  modified  by  environ- 
ment. “Which  of  you,  by  taking  thought, 
can  add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature  ? ” applies 
indeed  to  the  mental  as  well  as  the  bodily 
growth  of  the  individual,  so  far  that  “ every 


* “ Female  Education  from  a medical  point  of  view.” — T.  S.  Clouston, 

M.D.,  p.  7. 
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living  being  has  from  its  birth  a limit  of  growth 
and  development  in  all  directions,  beyond  which 
it  cannot  possibly  go  by  any  amount  of 
forcing.”*  On  the  other  hand,  within  due  limits, 
healthy  growth  of  organs  may  be  fostered  by 
appropriate  exercises  ; and  it  is  upon  the  appro- 
priateness, both  as  regards  kind  and  degree  of  such 
exercises,  that  the  success,  whether  of  the  trainer 
with  the  racehorse,  or  of  the  tutor  with  the  ’Varsity 
man,  depends.  But  be  it  never  forgotten  that  both 
with  horse  and  man  there  is  an  individual  limit  to 
capacity  for  training,  and  that  over-training  in- 
variably leads  to  breakdown.  The  true  educator 
will  ascertain,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  limits  in  each 
case,  and  in  this  the  family  doctor,  acquainted 
with  both  the  personal  and  hereditary  antecedents 
of  the  pupil,  may  help  him  much. 

Happily  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  spend  time 
in  insisting  on  the  importance  of  physical  training 
as  a part  of  education.  The  fact  has  long  been 
recognised  at  our  great  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities ; and  Paterfamilias  has  often  to  pride  him- 
self as  much  on  the  success  of  his  boys  at  cricket 
and  football,  as  in  actual  scholarship.  And  in 
these  days  of  High  School  education  for  girls,  it  is 
important  that  active  out-door  exercise  should 
form  an  essential  portion  of  the  daily  curriculum  ; 
not  mere  perambulation  of  corridors,  arms  en- 
twined round  each  other’s  waists  after  the  manner 


* Clouston,  Lect.  Cit.  i,  7. 
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of  females,  but  real  romps  or  active  games  such  as 
tennis  or  rackets.  Some  of  the  old  classic  games 
of  ball,  which  added  so  much  to  the  grace  of 
Grecian  maidens  are,  I fear,  in  these  latter  days 
neglected,  and  the  admirable  exercise  of  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  seems  to  have  fallen  too  much 
into  disuse.  Systematic  exercises  of  drill  are  now 
universal  in  our  elementary  schools  both  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  musical  drill  (which  I may  say  in 
passing  has  been  in  vogue  in  Institutions  for 
Imbeciles  for  twenty  years  and  more)  has  of  late 
taken  a prominent  place  in  the  curriculum.  I 
venture  to  think  that  in  these  matters  our  profes- 
sion has  furnished  useful  aid  to  that  of  pedagogy, 
and  the  names  of  Dio  Lewis,  C.  Roberts,  Roth, 
and  Holm  occur  to  me  as  confreres  who  have 
helped  to  place  them  upon  a scientific  basis. 

Nowadays  I suppose  few  will  question  that  the 
proper  educational  approach  to  the 
mind  is  through  the  avenue  of  the 
senses.  Fifty  years  ago,  however,  this  was 
by  no  means  so  well  recognised,  spite  of 
the  labours  of  Pestalozzi  and  of  Froebel,  and 
of  the  writings  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The 
average  pedagogue  was  even  then  much  too  prone 
(as  Montaigne  had  complained  towards  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century)  “to  exaggerate  the  memory 
and  reject  useful  knowledge.”  I am  proud  to 
think  that  amongst  the  pioneers  of  the  better  way 
was  one  whose  name  will  always  stand  pre- 
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eminent  in  the  work  of  training  and  educating 

imbeciles — 1 mean  Dr.  Edouard  S6guin.  Finding 
by  experience  at  the  Bicetre  the  futility  of  mere 
memoriter  exercises  in  attempts  to  teach  those 
of  feeble  mind,  he  published  in  1846  a book 
entitled  “ Traitement  Moral,  Hygiene  et  Education 
des  Idiots,”  in  which  he  laid  down  the  principles 
which  he  subsequently  elaborated  under  the 
designation  of  “Physiological  Education.”  Start- 
ing with  the  axiom  that  “ the  education  of  the 
senses  must  precede  the  education  of  the  mind,” 
he  argues  that  the  true  physiological  method  of 
tuition  for  persons  whose  nervous  system  is  imper- 
fectly developed,  is  (1)  “ to  exercise  the  imperfect 
organs  so  as  to  develope  their  functions,”  and  (2) 
“to  train  the  functions  so  as  to  develope  the 
imperfect  organs.”  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
inasmuch  as  in  all  children — not  merely  in  abnormal 
children — the  nervous  system  is  imperfectly 
developed,  these  principles  have  a universal  appli- 
cation ? I venture  to  think,  indeed,  with  an 
American  writer  in  “ Harper’s  Magazine”  for  May, 
that  six  months  in  the  school  of  an  Institution  for 
Imbeciles,  where  these  principles  are  paramount, 
would  form  a useful  part  of  the  training  ot  all 
elementary  teachers. 

The  question  of  Manual  Training  in 
Schools  logically  follows  that  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  senses,  for,  as  Emerson  says, 
“ Manual  labour  is  the  study  of  the  external 
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world,”  and  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir 
Philip  Magnus  in  the  Contemporary  Review, 
November,  1887  (which  strongly  remind  me  of  the 
sentiments  of  Seguin),  “ Of  the  several  organs 
through  which  we  obtain  a knowledge  of  the 
external  world,  the  sense  of  touch  and  the 
muscular  sense  have  a certain  prominence  as  giv- 
ing us  perceptions  which  are  mainly  intellectual. 
For  this  reason  we  should  expect  that  the  training 
of  the  muscular  and  tactile  sensibility  of  the  hand, 
and  the  training  of  the  muscular  sense  generally, 
as  exercised  in  the  determination  of  size,  shape, 
and  resistance,  would  form  an  essential  factor  of 
education.  But  so  little  has  this  been  the  case, 
that  until  comparatively  recent  times”  [Sir  Philip 
might  have  added,  except  in  Idiot  Asylums]  “the 
training  of  the  faculties  by  which  we  obtain,  at  first 
hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  things  about  us  has 
been  sadly  neglected  ; and  education  has  consisted 
mainly  in  storing  the  memory  with  words,  with  the 
statements  and  opinions  of  others,  and  of  infer- 
ences therefrom.  Apart  altogether  from  the  value 
of  the  constructive  power  which  manual  skill 
affords,  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  matter 
which  is  obtained  in  the  acquisition  of  that  skill  is 
considerable,  and  cannot  be  equally  well  acquired 
in  any  other  way  . . . . ‘ The  introduction 

of  manual  work  into  our  schools  is  important,’ 
says  Sir  John  Lubbock,  ‘ not  merely  from  the 
advantage  which  would  result  from  health,  nor 
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merely  from  the  training  of  the  hand  as  an  instru- 
ment ; but  also  from  its  effect  on  the  mind  itself.” 

The  role  of  Technical  Education  in 
School  Life  perhaps  demands  a few  remarks, 
for  it  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  novelty,  im- 
perfectly understood.  An  objection  is  raised  against 
it,  in  connexion  with  our  elementary  school  system, 
that  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  who  will 
spend  their  lives  for  the  most  part  in  manual  work, 
its  introduction  into  the  school  curriculum  limits 
the  time  available  for  the  acquisition  of  “ the 
three  R’s”  and  of  the  other  subjects  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  include  in  the  term  “ school- 
ing.” Granting  this,  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
distinguished  sanitarian,  Sir  Edwin  Chadwick, 
for  the  statement  that,  dividing  the  boys  of  a 
school  into  two  series  of  almost  equal  strength, 
and  instructing  in  ordinary  subjects  one  series  as 
half-timers,  the  other  as  full-timers,  the  half-time 
school  often  beat  (in  examination)  the  full-time 
school ; and  “ if  it  beat  it  at  school-work  a fortiori 
beat  it  at  games.”*  And  in  the  “ sturdy  North  ” 
we  know  that  the  half-timers  are  not  necessarily 
the  inferior  scholars.  Why,  then,  in  all  schools, 
and  not  in  elementary  schools  alone,  should  there 
not  be  an  element  of  “ Technical  Instruction  ?” 
As  preliminary  to  medical  education,  how  useful 
would  be  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  at  the 
carpenter’s  bench  and  the  turner’s  lathe,  such 


"Quoted  in  “Education  and  Heredity,"  Guyau,  p.  134 
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instruction  being  valuable  not  only  for  the  technical 
skill  acquired,  but  as  a means  of  discipline  in 
scientific  exactitude  ! From  another  point  of  view 
we  may  say  that  the  medical  man’s  life  is  a con- 
tinuous process  of  technical  education,  and  the 
habits  essential  for  it  cannot  be  acquired  too  soon. 
In  this  connexion  I cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  words  of  a great  past-master  of  our  craft,  but 
recently  snatched  from  us  by  the  hand  of  death, 
the  late  Dr.  Ross,  of  Manchester.  In  his  inaugural 
address  on  “ Technical  Education,”  as  President 
of  the  Manchester  Medical  Society  in  1889,  occur 
these  words,  since  rendered  more  emphatic  by  his 
own  lamented  and  premature  demise.  “ Gentle- 
men,” he  says,  “ we  have  gathered  a few  pebbles 
of  truth  into  our  storehouses  of  knowledge,  but 
what  are  they  to  the,  as  yet,  unrevealed  wonders 
of  the  human  body,  and  the  unfathomable  mysteries 
of  the  human  mind  ? In  the  presence  of  the  dark 
unknown  which  lies  before  us,  how  little  can  be 
effected  by  the  consecration,  not  of  a few  years, 
but  of  a life-time,  to  strenuous  study,  and  consider- 
ing that  any  advance  in  knowledge  we  may  make  is 
generally  by  a process  of  trial  and  error,  a 
process  in  which  the  very  corrections  of  experience 
come  to  us  in  the  solemn  form  of  a lost  or  maimed 
life,  it  behoves  us  to  see  that  we  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  our  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries.”  In  these  remarkable 
words  may  we  not  fancy  our  much-regretted 
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associate  once  more  speaking  to  us  here  to-day, 
for  in  the  right  use  of  meetings  such  as  this  we  are 
carrying  out  the  ideas  he  so  eloquently  expressed. 

And  now  I feel  I might  appropriately  stop, 
were  it  not  that  I promised  to  refer  to  a subject 
which  has  of  late  been  exciting  some  controversial 
interest,  both  in  medical  and  educational  circles, 
I mean  Education  in  relation  to  sex.  You 
are  all  aware  of  the  onslaught  made  by  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne,  in  his  oration  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  on  the  system  prevalent  in 
High  Schools  for  Girls,  which  he  contends  is  one 
of  over-pressure.  Time  will  not  permit  us  to 
critically  examine  his  arguments  as  to  the  relative 
brain-weights  and  mental  capacity  of  the  sexes, 
and  the  replies  of  his  opponents.  We  shall,  I 
think,  all  concur  with  him  in  his  condemnation  of 
arduous  evening  preparation  of  home  lessons,  but 
I would  query  whether  in  some  cases  the  prepara- 
tion in  the  evening , “ when  in  the  cycle  of  daily  life 
the  pupils’  brains  are  least  capable  of  exertion,” 
is  not  a faulty  home  arrangement,  for  which 
parents  are  more  responsible  than  High  School 
mistresses.  The  most  successful  student  I have 
personally  known,  Senior  Classic  and  a Senior 
Optime  at  Cambridge,  captain,  and  afterwards 
head-master  of  a well-known  public  school,  was  in 
his  school-days  forced  by  his  father — himself  a 
schoolmaster — invariably  to  retire  to  bed  at  9 p.m.  ; 
and  his  home  lessons  were,  I believe,  mainly  done 
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in  the  morning  hours,  with  (as  I have  said)  con- 
spicuous success.  There  seems  to  me  no  valid 
reason  why  High  School  girls  should  not  follow  a 
similar  system,  at  least  in  the  summer  months  ; in 
the  short  days  of  winter,  indeed,  there  may  be  good 
hygienic  reasons  for  shortening  the  curriculum,  so 
as  to  allow  ample  time  for  exercise  in  sunlight. 
I am  glad  to  find  from  the  prospectus  now  before 
me  of  the  High  School  of  a northern  city  that  there 
the  hours  of  attendance  on  classes  are  only  from 
g to  i,  five  days  a week,  and  that  “pupils  can 
attend  between  2-30  and  4,  to  be  assisted  by  the 
teachers  to  prepare  their  lessons.”  Let  us  hope 
that  these  young  ladies  at  least  do  not  suffer  from 
over-pressure,  and  that  both  in  plumpness  and 
freshness  they  conform  to  the  canons  of  the  “ gospel 
of  fatness  ” upheld  by  our  medical  critics  of  female 
education.  Happily  whatever  may  be  the  freaks 
of  fashion  in  the  education  of  our  girls,  there  is  a 
prospect  of  matters  ultimately  righting  themselves, 
for,  as  Herbert  Spencer  has  told  us,  “ Matrimonial 
selection  by  beauty  of  face  and  form  is  no  mere 
caprice  of  man,  but  a Divine  ordinance  for  the 
welfare  of  posterity  ” ; and  it  may  well  be  that 
“ the  first  in  beauty  shall  be  first  in  might.”* 

A few  words  upon  the  importance  of  physio- 
logical instruction  both  for  teachers  and  taught 
must  bring  my  already  prolix  paper  to  a close. 
I fear  that  in  too  many  cases  in  times  past  the 


’Quoted  by  Miss  M.  A.  Chreiman,  “ Proc-Manch-Cong,"  p.  203. 


preceptor’s  .notions  of  physiology  and  psychology 
resembled  those  described  by  Carlyle  in  his  ‘ Sartor 
Resartus”— “ The  Hinterschlag  professors  knew 
syntax  enough,  and  of  the  human  soul  thus  much  : 
that  it  had  a faculty  called  memory,  and  could  be 
acted  on  through  the  muscular  integument  by 
appliance  of  birch-rods.”  Let  us  hope  that  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Education  Department,  of  the 
Training  Colleges,  and,  last  but  not  least,  of  the 
County  Council  Technical  Instruction  Committees, 
the  days  of  such  ignorance  are  fast  passing  away 
from  our  land.  Not  only  in  the  principles  of 
physiology  but  of  hygiene,  all  teachers,  whether  of 
elementary,  secondary,  or  higher  schools,  should  be 
trained,  and  in  their  turn  they  should  instil  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  into  the  minds  of 
their  pupils.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we 
cease  to  hear  of  such  establishments — mis-called 
educational — as  that  long  ago  depicted  by  Charles 
Dickens.  “Dr.  Blimber’s,”  he  says,  “ was  a great 
hot-house  in  which  there  was  a forcing  apparatus 
constantly  at  work.  Mental  green-peas  were  pro- 
duced at  Christmas,  and  intellectual  asparagus  all 
the  year  round.  Nature  was  of  no  consequence  at 
all;  no  matter  what  a young  gentleman  was  expected 
to  bear,  Dr.  Blimber  made  him  bear  to  order  some- 
how or  other.  This  was  very  pleasant  and 
ingenious,  but  the  system  of  forcing  was  attended 
with  its  usual  disadvantages ; there  was  not  a right 
taste  about  the  premature  productions,  and  they 
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did  not  keep  well.  And  people  did  say  that  the 
Doctor  had  rather  overdone  it  with  young  Toots, 
who  when  he  had  whiskers  left  off  having  brains.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Dr.  Blimber,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  blame  the  elementary  teachers 
for  the  over-pressure  which  in  years  past  has 
occurred  in  our  primary  schools.  “ Video  meliora 
proboque  : deteriora  sequor  ” has  been  their  sad 
experience  under  the  grasp  of  a cast-iron  Code. 
Happily,  owing,  no  doubt,  in  great  measure  to  the 
forcible  representations  of  Sir  James  Crichton- 
Browne,  and  to  the  patient  investigations  of  the 
Committee  of  our  Association,  directed  by  Dr. 
Fras.  Warner,  the  Code  has  recently  been 
materially  modified,  and  school  children  need  not 
now  be  regarded  simply  as  grant-earning  units,  but 
as  individuals  with  faculties  to  develope.  Did 
time  permit,  I should  like  to  have  put  before  you 
some  of  the  interesting  physiological  facts  relating 
to  school  children  set  forth  by  Dr.  Warner  in  his 
recent  Milroy  Lectures.  I can  only  say  that  they 
strikingly  demonstrate  the  correlation  of  mental 
dulness  with  defective  physical  development,  ill 
nutrition,  and  nerve  abnormalities  ; and  it  would 
seem  that  no  less  than  1-5  per  cent,  of  our 
elementary  school  children  may  be  regarded  as  so 
exceptional  as  to  call  for  special  modes  of  instruc- 
tion. Classes  with  this  object  are  at  the  present 
time  being  organised  by  the  London  School  Board. 
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In  conclusion,  I am  tempted  to  quote,  as 
interesting  both  to  the  medical  and  teaching  pro- 
fessions, a paragraph  from  an  admirable  article  on 
Education  in  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  : — 
“ The  education  of  every  public  school  is  a farrago 
of  rules,  principles,  and  customs  derived  from 
every  age  of  teaching,  from  the  most  modern  to  the 
most  remote.  It  is  plain  that  the  science  and  the 
art  of  teaching  will  never  be  established  on  a firm 
basis  until  it  is  organised  on  the  model  of  the 
sister  art  of  medicine.  We  must  pursue  the 
patient  methods  of  induction  by  which  other 
sciences  have  reached  the  stature  of  maturity  ; we 
must  discover  some  means  of  registering  and 
tabulating  results  ; we  must  invent  a phraseology 
and  nomenclature  which  will  enable  results  to  be 
accurately  recorded  ; we  must  place  education  in 
its  proper  position  among  the  sciences  of  observa- 
tion. A philosopher  who  should  succeed  in  doing 
this  would  be  venerated  as  the  creator  of  the  art  of 
teaching.”  And  to  this  good  work  I venture  to 
think  our  own  profession  well  qualified  to  lend  a 
helping  hand. 


Thos.  Bell,  Printer,  "Observer"  Office,  Lancaster. 


